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I The purpose of this study vas tc exaaine soae 

correlates and consegaences of a four^day trip to a French-speaking 
caimdnity br^153 grade eight English Canadian students.- Ihe major 
findiiigs are that: (1) Parents of the p^ticipants the excursion 
'differ froa tho'se of- the 183 non-participants net i^ ter«s of 
socioeconoBic status or educational level, but in attii^udes 
concemin^^ the value to their children of having ccntact vith French 
Canadians, learning French' anoi becciing bilingual; (2) Parental' 
sociocultoral attitudes, attitudes tojvar^ 'french televisicn exposure 
and tovard French as a school subject are sighificantlt related to 
their child's language-'r elated attitudes and Motivation^, btit not to 
the child's French proficiency; and (3) Students vhc have acre 
interaction vith French Canadians, as assessed by either self ^ report 
or peer jadgaents, return froa bicultuxal excursions vith acre 
favorable attitudes tovard the coMaunity and the language, less 
anxiety vhen u^ing the language, and a^rf intentioa to s^^k it than 
non-participants« (Author/AHH) 
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^ AbstrlTct \ 



The purpose-. of this study was to examine some correlates and consequences 
of .a four-day trip to a French speaking community by grade eight English 
Canadian students,. The major findings are that: (1) P^ents of the 
partTjci pants in the .excur&fbn differ from those of the nonrparticipants 
not^fn terms of . socioeconomic status or educational level-, but in 
attitudes concerning the value- to thetr chfldren of having contact with 
French Canadians, learning French and becoming bilingual; (2) Parprvtal 
socjo-cuHural attitudes^; attitudes toward French television exposure 
and toward French as a school subject are significantly related to their ■ 
child's language related atti.tudes and motivation, but nat to the child's 
French nroficiency; 3n'd (3) Students who have more interaction with French 
■Cafiadiafis; as assessed by either self report or peer judgments, return 
from bicultural excursions with more favourable attitudes toward the 
coiDTiunity and the language, less^ anxiety when u&ing the language, and 
more intention to speak it th&h non-participants. 



Cross-cultural Contadt: 
Correlates and .Consequences^ 

A. Sesrocjiers and R. C. Gardner 
Department of Psychology 
University of Wes.tern Ontario 



Several programs have been implemented |n recent years to promote 
•cross-cultural interaction between English and French speaking Canadians. 
The rfiost common examples of the?e, for school -age children, a/e exchange 
programs and trief excursions to the other" language community. These 
attempts to foster fntei^ethnic contact are based on -the prehiise that such 
^contact promotes favourable and harmonious intergroup relations. The , > 
preser^t study is concerned with the correlates and consequences df a trief 
excursion to a French community by grade^eight English Canadian students. 
•Three mrin questions are investigated: (1) Do the att^itudes of .paVents of 
participants differ from those of non -participants; (2) Is tWV a'^eelation 
ship between students • attitudes, "motivation and French proficienfcy, and 
parental attitudes; and (3) Does the trip affect papticipantsV attitudes, 
ar)d if so are these effects qualified by the, amount of j'nteratjlion in 
which they engage. • * '* , , A 

Since trips of this kind involve certain expenses and tempoVary^ 
separation of the students from their family, we assumed that manV fac.tors 
might influence .parents' deci'sionk about their chi^yjren participating. 
Some factors, however, may be.more salient than others., . Becailse tfie trip' 
involves the expenditure of a certain amount of money, the main- wage 
earner's socio-economic status could be a factor. ^'Parental atti tildes J 



toward the French language, contact with French Canadians, and the French " 
program in the school may^also play a role. In a somewhat similar context 
Fraser-Smith, Lambert and Taylor (1975) examined the differences between 
^ French Canadian paLnts who sent their child to English language schools 
and tho^ who sent their child to french language sc(loolsi The mai^ 
finding of j:heir study was that the paKentS'Who sent their child to the 
English language schoo] put more emphasis .on the child's learning English 
for integrative reasons, such as making friends more easi>y with English 
Canadians. These parents were themselves more integratively motivated to 
V. learn English and to seek increased contact with English Canadians' No 
signifqcant differences were found between the two groups of parents in 
socio-economic status, edu'cational level, perceived quality of their life, 
styles, and expectation? concerning their chldren's way^ of life. Although 
, thqt study differs froip ours in several respects such as importance of the 
■ decision, social context, and specific measuring instruments » it J-^nds 
-support to the hypothesis that parental attitudes would be implicated in 
the decision to permit children to participate in a bicultural excursion 
program. ^ . . 

Parental attitudes could also play a role in other ways. As primary 
socialization "agents, it is believed that they tend "to influence their 
children's ethnic attitudes (Ehrlich, 1973, chap. 6).' Although this ' 
association- seems reasonably, the evidence on which it is based often 
involves relatively high correlations between the child's attitudes arid 
the child's perception of his/her parents' attitudes fsee fo.r example, " 
Epstein & Komorita, 1966a, 1966b). The premise underlying such studies is 
that cMldren accurately perceive their parents' attitudes. It is unlikely. 



however, that all children accurately perceive their parents attitudes 
towar\d various social issues. Such a measure certainly contains an 
undetemiined^ount of erroV*. It is, therefore, more appropriate to 
obtain a measure of parental attitydes by testing the parents themselves 
(e.g., Gardner, Taylor &Jeen§tra, 1 97^)>4;hough parent/child^ correlation 
coefficients ma^ riot be as high as when bqth attitudes are assessed' 
thro'ugh the children, man^ contaminating f actors 'wi 1 1 be removed. 

In the context oi^ the present study, -it is expetted that parental 
attitude? relevant to the child's'learning French and having social inter- 
action with French Canadians will be relateft^^^their'child's attitudes 
and motivation' involved with learning French. The relationship between 
attitudjnaVmotivational. variables and competence in the second language 
has been extensively documented (Clement, 1977; Gardner,- r977; Gardiner & 
Lambert, 1972; Gardner i SmytTie, note 1; Lambert, 1967). Students' social' 
attitudes toward the second language community have consistently been 
shown to be related to their motivation to learn the second language", 
which, in turn, is as?9cialed- with their. achievement in that language. 
Whether or not parental attitudes relevant to their child's learning French 
are related to hrs/her proficiency in the language, however, requires more 
research, ' ' r > . 

. -Three studies suggest that there is an association between -parental 
attitudes and children's attitudes tind/or second language proficiency. 
Gardner (1960) found tHat'studepts who professed' an 4ntegrative~orientation 
to learning French (i.e.., to interact -wfth or learn more about French 
Canadians) came from homes where their mothers- expressed similar orienta- 
'tionS for them, and fa vourabl^e attitudes toward French- Canadians. 



/ 

Feenstra (1967) reported that parents with pcsitive attitudes toward- 

■^rench'Cana'd^ans more actively encouraged their children to learn French 

"than did parents .with .less favourable attitudes. Finally, in a study 

^ conducted in the Philippines', Garcjner and Santos (Note 2) found appreciable 

relations between ^parents' and children's attitudes, and between children's 

proficiency in^Iriglish and both favourable-attitudes to American and an 

instrumental orientation among parents (a desire for their children to '-x- 
' ' ' ' ' t ' 

learii English for utilitarian reasons). These findings reinforce the yifew f 



that parental attitudes are implicated in second lanquaqe acquisition; 

* The role of inter-ethnic contact in improving- ethnic attitudes has 

• / y 

received a considerable amount of attention (for reviews, see Amir, 1969,- -S. 
1976; Ashmore, 1970; Harding, Proshansl^y, Kutner & Chein, 1969). ^Relatively"* 
few studies, however, are concerned with brief bicultural excursions 
involving differences between the language of the partit^pants and that of 
the host community. A recent study by Clement, Gardner and Smythe (1977) 
examined the attitudinal consequences of a .four-day- trip to^a French 
Canadian city on two groups of grade eight anglophone students 'studying 
Fi^ench as a second language. These gro^^ differed in the' amount of contact 
'With French Canadians they reported after the trip. The study al-so involved 
a control "group composed of students -who'dtd not^rticipate in the trip. ' 
'Measures of attitudes and motivation were^ obtain edfrom all the students ' 
two. weeks before, and four weeks after, the trip.^ An analysis of covariance^ 
using the pretest score as the covariate, was performed in order to assess 
the change following the experience. The main findings wer6 that the, . 
students who reporj^e^i more contact with French Canadians 'express.ed more 
favourable attitudes after the trip than those who had less contact, and : 
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' those who did 'nof pan^jcipate in the excursionrin addition, the Low-' ' 
contact students had- less favourable attitudes than the non-participants, 
after the trip. These findings were interpreted in, terms of differential 
attitudinal change as a function of the amo^jnt of contact. It should be 
. noted, however, that asking the students^o , report the ambunt of- contact 
they'had immediately 'after they were asked to fill out, the attitude and 
.motivation test battery may hav6 influenced "the measure of contact. 'That . 
is, students who reported* favourable attitudes toward the l^nch language' 
'-and French Canadians as wgll as greater moti vat ton' to learn French may 
•also have reported more frequent social interaction with francophones,, 
just to be consistent. One \iiay of minimizing such possible contamination 
of reported contact is'to request this during the trip rather than on the- 
post-test. Alternatively, an independent measure of the child'T^amount of 
contact cotiJd be used. Hofman and 2ak (1969) used a pr/e-test/pos^-test' 
design and an independent measure of contact in a "stu^ concerned with 
the effects of a five-week summer camp in Israel. The measure of contact 
was based on reports -by camp counsellors. - Despite several differences 
between this study andjhat of Clement et al., the. results are relatively 
similar; The high contact campers demonstrated a favourable change in/, 
•attitudes toward Jewishness -and Israel , while low contact campers showed 
less favourable changes in attitudes toward some aspects or Jewishness. " 

The purpose of tiie present 'investigation is to study further the role ' 
of parental attitudes and inter-ethnic contact in second language acquisition 
In particular, three hypotheses, suggested by the review of the literature, 
will be tested. First, it is hypothesized that parents who permit their 
children to take part in a bicultural excursion w^ill >fffer, from t^hose who 



do not, on^i.tude variables .related ta interaction with the othe/ ethnic 
community. Second, parental attitudes) will be associated with children's 
attitudes and possibly with children's proficiency in^e second lahgueige. 
Third, inter-ethnic contact will; influence attitudinal /motivational 
variables associated with -learning ^a s^ond language, but this influence 
will be^ediated by the degree of contact ^experienced. The jj8neralizabilit^ 
of findings with respect to this last hypotheses will be' evaluated by ' 
contrasting self -report and peer estimates of contact. 

• ^ Method • • ' ^ ' / 

Subjects 

33.6 ' ' • 

.SAJbjects for this investigc|tion were 356 gracfe eight ^students attending 

6 schools in London,^ Ontario and their parents* The students, all enrolled 

in French, comprised two groups di\^ided on the basis of whether or not they. 

it/ , ' ■ ' ' 
took part in a trip to Quebec City planned later in the year. Xhe Control 

• • ' ' '.. ' . ♦ ■ 

group consisted of*183 students who di4 not take part in the trip while 

• ' . ■ ' / 153' 

the Experimental group consisted of U7- students who did. Members of the 

experimental sroup paid for their own trip, and spent four days in Quebec 

City.^ While there, they stayed in a hotel, with three or four students 

sharing a room. Their activities, which Involved tours'of the city, were 

carefully planned by the organizers of the trip. For these activit^s, 

the students were divided into grLps of eight to twelve, and were super- 

vised by an adj^lt who often was a French teacher working for the London 

Public -School system. They had approximately two hours of free time each 

day. . . * 



Materials ' . •• • . ' 
^ 

Four basic type's of meaVureV-w^ce^Hected for the present study/ 
Thesfi include indices of pareptal attitudes, student attitudes and motiva- ' 
tion, student French proficiency,, and for students who visited Quebec City, 
frequency of French language "bse during the trip. The measures of ' students ' 
attitudes and motivation were obtained twice, once before' the excursion ' 
. and.once after. The-following description of the measures incttJdes 
estimates -tff the coefficient alpha. reliability for those measures developed 
specifically for this study. 

Parental Attitudes : . . _ ■ 

^' . Soci€-cultur al attitudes . This six item scale te^mum score = 30) . 
, provides information about the respondents' feelings that every ', • 
Canadian should be able to spealc both officiaV languages and that • 
their .children should have greater contact withFrerfch Canadian, 
people (reliability 7 .85). * • . , 

2- Attitudes, toward compulsory French instruction . Thi^ three item 

scale (maximum score = 11) assesses the pa%nts'' attitudes toward 
♦French being compulsfiry "jn grade 7 and 8, in secondary school and 
for -university entrance (reliabil'ity = .68). 

3- Attitudes to ward French televisiog exposure . Jhis three item scale ' 

(maximum scoVe = 15)- reflects the' respondents' perceptions of the* 

importance of having a French television channel in iondon; and - 

* ♦ — . 

their intention to watch it, and encourage their children to WtcH 

"it (reliability ^ ;89). . ■ 



4. ' Attitudes toward, French, as a school Subject" . This ,f our .item scale 
(maximum score = 20) reflects Tthe respondents' perceptions of the . 
^emphasis French should receive, jis. an acadeini^ subject (reliability 
= .80)-; ' ' '^•^ . 

^ £o(pect'ati ons . f ronr FrenCif . i n strufct i on . This foyr item scale (maximym 

score = 20) provides information about- parentJil expectations^coneefJTTng^ 
^ children's abilities to speak, read, understaml7--^7Kr"^write -Fr'ent^ 
completion of the secondary school French program (reliability •= .94) . 
•6. Attitudes toward dxpdnsion Jbf the French.program ; This five item 
• scale (maximum score. = ^5) assesses thr parent?^' attitudes toward the 
. extension of the French program over ^bo^h^mpre' grades and morp hours 
of class. time, (reliability = .85). ' '\ '. ' 
7. Attitudes toward academic subjects . This five item scale (maximum 
. score = 2?) assesses the parents' perceptions of jthe importance of 
various/academl^subjects'other.thao Hrehch, namely, mathematics/ ' 

• . language arts, social sciences^ geography, and science (reliability =■• 

.84). ■ V .. . • . ^. 

8- 'Self-rating of French skill's . This four item scale (maximum score = . 

• K 

J ' • * * 

20) reflects the .respondents' .perceptions of their abilities to speak, 
read, understand, and- write French (r'eliab.ili^ = .94). 

9. Educa(j:ion . -Respondeny were asked to indicate the highest level of. 
education of the major: wa^e earper, in terms .of the ^ollow^g categoHies 
elementary, schotfl , secondary schoal, comriiunVty college, or university . 
post graduate training.' ' 

0. SQciO-6conomic status . An index of the socio-economic statu? of the 
fami'ly was derived from the' main wage earner's occupation using the 
Blishen (1967) index. ' . . ' ' ' ' . 



Stucfent ^tmOdeg and Motivation / . 

' - ^ Thirteen measures of studenf attitudes and motiyatibn wer.e obtai^n^. 
^he first ten, listed belijw have 'previously t^een descrlbred .by Cleme'rit et • 



ai; {1977)._.Ihey are: 
Jl. \ Ethnocentrism ' v.^^^ 

J2. Attitudes toward "French Canadfari? 

» * 

13^ Interest in foreign languages : 
14/ Degree of instrumentality 

15. ^Degree of- idtegrativeness 

^ - y , ; , * 

16. 'Parental encouragem^rft . ^ 

17. Attitud^^ .toward lear'nirJ^ Fre.neh 

18. Motivational yiteristty > ^ . 

19. Desire to French . * 

20. / French c7ass^)^^ty ^ ^ /. 



A- 



The foil owing- three ;rieasyres were developed j^jfieci£tlly,for-th1s study. 



They. are: - 

21 • French use^anxiety/ . ^ Thfs scale consists of six -items Aaxtmuh) score . 
= '42), three^ positively "keyed and ,thr;fee negativ>ely keyed\Drovid.ing 
an -index of 'anticipated cfisconifort associated wiith the use oKprench 
in various informal settings rreliabilijty =.-.66^: * i"- ." . . * 

22. Behavioural 'intention to ^peak Trench . Jhfs>ingj4 ^'tem' (m^ijnimi/' ■ 
score- = Z) reflect's a student's, intention^to 'spe&i:- French wit|)- French 
Cahadiajrs ^f hfe 'visited a ^renah Canadian c-ity:{i ^'e-V JiQ city was '• ' 
nam'e^): ' Th^ item was worded sq that -l^pth parliShBants gnd.non- ' ' 
participants coi/ld resp6nd,. ' . 



■23- BehavJdur^l intention to intecjct with Freiieh' Canadians . This. single 
itemyrnaxlmuni score = 7). provides an index of the students' intent-ion 
to 'speak With French .Canadians, either in Eriglish or French, if he 
; were to visit a French Canadian city .(i .e. ,.no name was mentioned). 
Student French- Proficiency ' ' 

.* Three- measures' of French proficiency were derived from a test battery 
developed by Burstall (1974). They were: ' . ' 

24. Aural comprehension. Twenty-five questions were presented by means 
of a tape recording. For each question, students selected one-oV . 

^■the four pictures. presented in their tes.t booklets to indicate their 
answer. A high score (maximunv = 25) indicates a relative?/ good 
understanding of spoken French (reliability = .58). ^ ' 

25. Reading ^k'ill . ^ Four short stories were presented in the booklet and 
students were required to answer a total of 10 multiple-choice* 

^ questions regarding^ the stories. A high score (maximum = 10) indicates 

"a relatively good understanding of written French (reliability = .56). 
•26. Writing skill. ^ For ea^h of the eight items of this subtest, two /- • 
^pictures were presented. A complete sentence describing one picture 
^ was .^resented below it. The oth^r picture differed slightly from the 
^ . first one, and students were aske^o write a short sentence which 
. described it. Each sentence was rated according to a staQdard 
procedure developed by BurstaU (1974). A high score (maximum'= 14J' 
indicates that 'the student was able to conS,truct sentences, borrowing 
4PSaterial presented in the firs^'sentence, which was structurally 
correct and descriptive of the pi|tureypresented (reliability = .67). 
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Inter-ethnic Contact • • 

27. Self -report of use of French . This measure eonsists of four seven- 

- po4nt scates assessing the frequency of respondents' use of French 
* in their daily interaction with French Canadians during the trip. 

This measure was collected over the four days of the trip by means 

- » - of a personal booklet in which each -student could record his/her 

daily experiences and impressions of Quebec City. 
28 Peer-ratin g of use of French . This measure consists of a seven-^point 
•scale presented in a questionnaire administered after the excursion 
(see below). The respondent was required to write the name of each • 
of his roomrtiates during the trip ^ind then to rate each one on how 
often. they spoke French in their daily interaction with French 

* Canadians. . * , 

. ' » <• 

Procedure m 

■ Six-weel^s before the trip, the French proficiency test was administered 
to all students in the classKpbms, followed one week later by the Attitude 
and Motivation battery (pre-test). During this, latter testing students 
were given the Parental /\ttitude questionnaire to take home. The question- 
naire «fas accompanied by a letter from the Director of the London Board 
of Education explaining the purpose of the survey and requesting the 
.parents' cooperation. The, return rate for parents of the control group 
and parents of ^the experimental groups was 63% and 60%, respectively. ' • 

During the trip to Quebec City-, the participants were asked, and • 
reminded by the monitors, to record their daily experiences in a diary. 
This diary consisted of a small booklet comprising a few questions repeated 
over the four-days of the trip, including item- 27. The monitors were 



to collect the booklets before the participants' departure from Quebec City. 
Seven to ten days, after their return, both the experimental group and the 
control group were' administered the Attitude and Motivation battery (scales 
11 to 23) in the classrooms (post-test); students who participated in the * 
excursion answered scale 28. 

^' ' Results and Discussion * j 

The »|esults will- be .presented, in three parts. The first part is 
concerned^i th the differences between the parents of the experimental 
group and the parents of the control group. The second p^rt is devoted 
to the relationships between the parental variables and the student 
variables. Finally, the third" section deals with the changes in attitudes 
and motivation following the trip to Quebec City. 
Differences in Paren tal Attitudes • ' 

*- , A 

Tha parents of .students in the experimental group were compared with 

9 

those of the control group by means of t tests on the 10 measures obtained.-^ 
The results, presented in Tabled, indicate" that the two groups of parents 
differ significantly on four variables'; Socio-cultural attitudes. Attitudes 

toward compulsory^£itoh instruction, Attftudes toward French television 

< 

exposure, and Attitudes toward French as a school subject. Parents of the 
experimental group .generally express more favourable attitudes toward 
French Canadians, the French language, bilingualism, and French television 
exposure. jjThey do not differ significantly from those of the control group 
-in their expectations about the French program, their self-rating of 'French' 
skills, the.-reported level of education of the majfttr wage earner,- or, the 
socio-economic status of the family. • , 



Insert T?d)le 1 About Here' 

This pattern* of results is comparable to that obtained by Fraser- 
Siiiith et al./1975) with French -parents who sent their children to English 
schools. Those parents also did not differ from a Control group in terms 
of educational level and socio-economic status, though theydid "express 

* ' . * ^ 

more positive attitudes toward contact with English Canadians and with 



learning the second language. The study by Fraser-Smith et al. (1975) * 
differs in a number of 'respects from the present one. In particular, the 
decision to send one's child to another , language-school presumably has more 
long range implications than sending the 'child on a four-day excursion to 
Quebec City. Nonetheless, the factors influencing such decisions are 
highly similar! In bath cases, financial considerations seem much less^ - 
important 4han attitudinal variables which deal directly with the other 
language or the other community. 

Although it might be argued that these attitudinal differences simply 
reflect post-decisional rationalization (Bern, 1972), two considerations 
argue against this interpretation. First, the parental data were gathered 
'before final decisions about participating in the trip were made, even 
though parents w^re aware of the upcoming excursion. Second, the parental 
data Were obtained at the same time, and using the same questionnaire, as 
a well advertised survey of parental" attitudes toward the French program 
was being conducted. Nothing in the questionnaire reared specifically to ' 
th% excursion program, thus direct association between the parental data 
and the impending trip was avoided. Nonetheless, it is a possibility that ' 



the partici(Jj|)ts;' parents expressed attitudes consistent with decisions 
already made about- the trip. Althpugh it is. difficult to discard ^Iterna- 
tive explanations^ .'these data should be regarded as cl first' step i|"to 
exploring the .dyftaitiic>,of^ parental decisibn-makfng in the context lof bi- 
cultural e^ccursibn programmes, 

Relationships between Parental anij^^TrTldVen Variable^ 

In order to examine the relatlonihipS^ between parental ami/fchildren 
variables, Pearson product-moment corrkaiiojis were completed bitween these 
two classes of variables (se,e Table 2). Although the correlations are < 
generally low, the 'pattehi of significant correlations fs particularly 

•. . ■ ■ . 

Insert Table 2 About Here / 

■ ■"' . ■ - '' ■ - ./ 

i'pstructive. Three of the. parental attitude scales, Socio.^cultural 
^attitudes. Attitudes toward French television exposure, and. Attitudes 

♦ 

towawl French as a school subject, are cpns.istehtly related to a number 

of children's at'titudihal and motivational variabfes. These three parental 

attitude measures are each significantly related to the child's Attitudes 

toward French Canadians, Interest in Foreign Languages, Degree of Integra- 

tiveness, Parental encouragement. Attitudes toward Learning French, and 

Desire to learn French. Two of these parental attitude scales. Socio- . 

cultural attitudes and Attitudes toward French as a ^thool subject, are - 

significantly correlated with four additional variabiles. Degree of ^ 

Instrumentality-, Motivational Intensity, Behavioural Intention to Speak 

( , ' ■ ' ^ 

French and Aural comprehension. It is. worth noting that in general the 

other seven parental variables do not correlate substantially with the 

children variables. - 

■ ■ • , \ ■ 



These results demonstrate an association between 'parental ''attitudes 
toward the French speaking community, the desirability ,pf' having French ' 
television in the community, and. the importance of. French as a-^school" ." . 
^ subject and 'Children's attitudes and motivation to Tearn- French.' The 
correlations obtained, though of low magnitude, indicate that'^such attitudes 
afi^mpljcated in children's attitudes. Some parenta^l attitudes, howe^r, 
are, not appreciably related, to cljildren's attitudina^l/motivatifmaV character- 
istics. In general, parental attitudes toward the desirability of compulsory 
French, the potential levels of achlavement which might be expected on 
completion of the existing program, the advisability of expanding existing • 
prograjns, or attitudes toward the importance of other academic subjects are 
unrelated to children's attitudes. Furthermore, the education level of the 
major wage earner, and the socio-economic status of the famiT^ are also 
generally unrelated to children's attitudes. These/negative fi/idings, in 
conjunction with the, more substantial relations nepoHecl above suggest that 
there. is not a general relation between parental ai^d children's attitudes, 
but rather that a more-specific and culturally relevant set of attitude 
relationships exists. Where parental attitudes re^flect specifically on 
relatfons between the two language communities, they~are implicated in 
children!^ attitudinal/motivational characteristics as they relate to 
second' language acquisition. ' , • 

^ ' \ 

One 'methodological consideration relevant to the above results must^ 
be mentioned.- The attitudes assessed -on .the parents were different fromj 
those assessed *on the children, and such a factor could lower the correla- 
tions between measures obtained from the, two groups. Nonetheless, the 
relationships obtained demonstrate meaningful, associations between parental - 
and children's attitudes. ^ i - ., 
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The Pearson product-moment correlations between children's attttudes 
and achievement" on the three French proficiency' subtests are also reported 
in Table 2. It can readily be seen that almost all measures of attitudes 
are significantly correlated with the scores obtained on the three sub- 
tests'. The magnitude of -the correTaticfns between attitud'es and ailral 
comprehension i? very similar to that reported by Gardner, Smythe, Clement 
and Gliksman (1976). 'Our study presents additional information about 
reading and writing skills. It is interesting to note that the only ' 
.variable that is not significantly associated with all three subtests is ' 

comprehension but it is not significantly correlated with reading -and ^ 
writing skills. Because second language communication in an informal' 
context usually Involves receptive and productive oral competence, it is 
not surprising that anticipated anxiety about using French in such a 
context be more closely associated with aural comprehension than with 
skills relevant to written material. French Class Anyiety, however, is 
significantly correlated with all three measures of proficiency. 

Although children's attitudinal/motivationa-1 characteristics are 
related to indices of French achievement, measures obtained from the 
parents are. generally not related. Such results suggest that whereas 
parental attitude^ are related to children's attitudes, and ch-ilxiren's 
attitudes are related to achievement, parental attitudes tend not to be 
related to the level of achievement in French obtained by their children: 
Patterns of Change Following the Trip 

In order to examine attitudinal and motivational changes- following 
the trip to Quebec City,-^t:fTe i experimental group w^divided into two 

. ' . ■ 19- - ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 



groups on the basis of thfi^frequency of use of French during the trip, as 
measured by self-reports and peer ratings. For each index, this division * 
was^athleved by a^medi-an split on t^e measure of French us?. The students 
wnomade infrequent use of French are referred to as the Low Contact group 



and. those whoomade frequent use of French as the High Coiitact group. This 

section comp?(res the patterns of attitudinal and- motivational change when 

l^the mea-sure of French use consists o*^ a self-report with those obta,ined 

when the. measure of French use was a mean peer rating. 

The results of two analyses on the 13 student .attitudinal and motiva- 

tional variables, using the self-report measure of French use to form the 

Contact groups are reported in Table 3. The Virst analysis consis€s of an 

analysis of variance on the pre-test scores and Scheffe tests computed on * 

the means. In tiiis analysis, signifjicant effects were obtained* foi:J-Kar^ 

the 13 variables. A posteriori tests indicated that, in each case, the 
* . 
control group differed significantly from the High Contact group. The ^ 

High Contact group evidenced more favourable attitudes toward French 

Canadians, more interest in foreign languages, ^higher degree of both - 

instrunjentjility arid integrativeness,. mol^e "parental encouragement, more 

favourable attitudes toward learning F«:pnch, higher motivational intensity, 

a greater desire to learn French, less French class anxiety and French use ^ 

anxiety, and a greater behavtqural intention of speaking French/, In addition, 

the High Contact group reported less French class anxiety and French use 

anxiety ^han, the Low Contact group. ^"'Finally, in comparison with Low Contact 

students, the Control group was initially lower on degree of inteqrativenesi 

and desire to learn French.* These initial differences are very similar to 

those reported by Cltment et al. (1977), and demonstrate important differences 

among participants of bicultural excursion programs even bel^e such programs begi 



The purpose of the second analysis was to statistically, contra! for 

.these initiaV differences and examine the differences among the ^^-oups 

I- ■ \ ■'''.] * ' ♦ ' . 

following, the trip. Thus, an analysis of coyariancB was peyformed,, using 

'. ' ' ' . \ - , - ■ } 

the pre-test score for each variable as the covaViate as recoimieftded by 

Huck and McLean (.1975). As shlown in Table 3i. significant effects wer*e 

obtained -for .eight qf the 13 variables. A posteriori tests o J .differences 

betwe^ means were.also computed, antl ..indicated that- for ^tTese eight ' 

} ' ' - : ■■ ' ' 

variables., -HighcContact students differed significantly from the- C&ntrol ' 

. - ' : ^ 

group. After the trip, in comparison with the Control group, the High' 
^ Cofttact group/^pressed more favourable attitudes toward French 'Canadians. 

and learning French, a greater desire to learn French, a greater intention 

<to speak French and interact with French Canadians, a higher detf^ee of . 

integrati^eness, less French use anxiety, and more parental en^ragement ^ 

t0-^earn French. Furthermore, i'n gontrast to th^oy^ Contact group^, the 
; High Contact group demonstrated a higher level of integrativeness, more 

parental encourageniejit to TearD...French, and a^apeater intention to^speak. ' 

French. 



^ These results are. very similar |to tWe obtained by Clement et al. 
(1977) for a comparable excursion even though therSwas one important 
procedural diffq^nce In the two studies. ^Cl^eht et al. (1977) obtained 
,their fnrfe>; of contact during the post test (jUe.^at the same .tiffle the 
attitude measures were obtained), and it could be argu^d that Ss' estimates 

• ft' 

Of their interaction with^French Canadians were in fact mediated- by their 
attitudes which they had just expressed on the questionnaire. In the 
present study, contact was ^sse'ssed from self reports made In diaries 
during the trip itself. As a consequence, it is reasonable to assume that ' 
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they would be more\alid and less obviously confounded by akitudinal ' 

' '. • . . \ •■ 

reactions than those obtained by Cl^nient et al. (1977). The very compar-*- 

able results obtained in the? two studies, however^ indicate that "such 

procedural differences ar^ of mtn'imal importance. Where contac$ is. . 
" » ' ' .' . ■• ■ * 

^IJ^temiined by self report the generalization seems warranted- that* bicultural 

excursion programs will positively influence ..attitudes pf those students 

wh/ actively seek out contact with ifiembers.of the other -language community. 

Furthermore, the attitudes* prin}!ijn'ly affected will be those whil'ch focus-^i • 

the other language community and the use pf the language.' Other attitudes 

such as ethnocentri^m, interest in foreign languages, instrumentality, 

motivational intensity, or French^ cl ass "ahxtety are "not influenced by the - 

e'x'cursion, even though forTmany of tliese measures there are initial " 

differences between the High Contact and Control grotfps.^ ■ * " ' 

■ . -/ 

, ^ Close examination of the means Obtained in the ana*1ysis.of covariance 

*^ ' * . ■ • •■ ^. 

will demonstrate that after adjusting fortnitial differences,": the Low 

Contact subjects. do, not differ significantly orr any measure from the Control 

subjects. This would sjjggest that merely taking part in the^x^^ursiW, V 

without actively seeking contact with members of;the other community, has 

little pronounced effect.- The actual interaction With memb^s of 'the' • ' 

"other community seems more important' than simpl^ visiting the.-commuftity.' 

The preceding analyses, though supporting the results of Clement et al. ' 

(1977), are nonetjiel^ss subject to the criticism' that since contjict was. 

defined by self -report, it is possible that l^his^-lndex itself ref^lects " 

attitudetdifferences, Because of this,- the same two analyses were qonducted 

again using thff-mean peer rating as the basis for assigning sturfents ,to> the 

Lowland High^ Contact groups. The results of these analyses are reported 
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In Table 4. The analyses of variance of the pre-test scores indicate 
significant effects for nine of the 13 variables. Scheffe tests sh^w that 
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Insert Table 4 About Here 

— J • : ■ — 



in contrast to both the Low and. High Contact groups, the Control group is 
s.igniflicantly lower on' Desire to learn French, Motivational intensity, ' 
De^^ee of integ»%tiveness^~Attitudes< toward French Canadians, Attitudes 
toward Learning French, and perceived Parental encouragement. The High • 
Contact group differs significantly from* the Control group in terms of 
Degree of Instrumentality and Behavioural Intention to speai^-^cench. 
These results are clear "in demonstVating that when contact is defined by 
p^er ratings,,' the distinction b.etween Low. and High Contact groups in terms' 
of initial attitudes is restricted primarily to the two measures which 
_$tress utilitarian attitudes oir actual intended i^se. On all other attitude 
measures, the important distinction appears to. be simply *<fiethe»L.or not • 
students went'bn the trip. • ^ 

With the analysis of covari^ance, using the mean peer rating as the 
classification criterion-, significant effects weri^obtained for six 
variables. A posteriori tests show that, after the trip, both' the Low and 
High C-ontact groups ^re sinnificantly higher than-the Control group on 
Desire to*learn French, Behavinp^al intention to-speak French, and 
'Behavioural -intention to "interact with French Canadians. The High Contact 
group expresses more favourable attitud^ toward French Canadians than the 
two other groups. Moreover, they report more fav.ourablt attitudes toward 
learning French and less French use anxiety than the Control ^roup.' 



• H These results are similar to the results of the analysis of covariance 
reported Table 3 in so far as the High Contact group;^ whether defined 
b>* the sfelf -report or the fnean peer rating;^ generally benefit more from 
the trip than the Control group. They-suggest, furthermore; that\he Low 
Contact students also change as a result ofjfelie trip. Their mean scores 

are consistently intermediate between the High Contact and the Control . 

/ . 

groups, thfcugh it is only on the measure of Attitudes toward French 

Canadians that the High Contact- group differs significai;itly from the Low ' 

Contact group. Furthermore, the two analyses of covariance reflect no 

•( if ■ r ■ : • 

" significant -effect of the trip on Ethnocentrism, Interest in foreign 

languages, DegferofTnstrumentality, Motivational intensity, and French ^ 
cTass anxiety.. The-significant effects are obtained primarily on those 
variables which are especially relevant to social interaction with memi)ers. 
of the French community. 

Although" one might be tempted to percefve one measure of French use 
frequency as being more-acfeurate than the other, it musir be reaJ-izgd that 
they are actually measuring a different aspect of the language bdhaviour. 
Jones and N^ett (1972) have. pointed out that the actor and the observer 
of a behavioxir do not process exactly the same type of information about ' " 



the actor's performance. In the context of the present study, the type ' 
of information on which th^e self-report i§ based may be qualitatively 
different from that on whicfi the peer-judgments are based. It is likely 
that a student will report more interaction wtfh French Canadians simply 
because the interaction' was mofe personal. It is reasonable tif^ssume 
that the self-report reflects what ^ students perceived a^ meaningful" 
.interaction' and their evaluation of that interaction. Whether they felt 
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skilled or comfortablff in using, French in an informal setting may affect 

their judgment. It is. also possible that the participants who had more. 

• * ■ *. . ■ - ' 

.pds*ttive attitudes prior to the trip were more likely to ascribe a 

^ ■ \ - • • ■ * ' , ■•* ' . " ■ • ( * • . * 

. favoi/^able meaning' to the -interaction they had with French Car^.dians. 

The peer rating is more likely to ba based On the '^observer's perception 
of: the frequency of the actor's use of French. The observer is thus 
likely to emphasize the quantitative aspect of language behaviour and to 
mis's the qualitative component of the social interaction. Of course, the 
peer judgments rray, to some extent, reflect some attitudes expressed by 
tbe actor during the trip. - . t||^ 

The major findings of this investigation may be summarized in three . 
points. First, parents of 1;he participants in the bicuUural excur§ion 
differ from those of the non-participants not on soc^o-economic status or 
educational level, but on attitudes relevant to contact withjFrench 
Cdnadiansp, JLfiiirni'ng French and becomipl^bilinguil .• Although much mdre 
r^ear^fi^fs needed to examine the dynatnics of pjrental decislon-makini in 
greater detail, the present results-^ggest t)iat. ethnic and language 
attitudes play a crucial role^;lir'such a decision making process. Second, 
parental socio-cultural, attitudes, attitudes- toward French television^ 
exposure and toward French as a school subject are significantly relat^ 
to child altitudinal and motivational characteVistics. "Furthermore, 
although Chi Ijlren/s attitudes and motivation are consistently associated 
with the scores obtai^ned on the three proficiency subtests, parental 
attitudes are generally not related to their child's French proficiency. 
These results suggest that the role df parents in the'clfild's second 
language learning may be indirect. That is, th6 parents may, to some 



- extent, shape their:- ,ch fid's ethnic,^lahguage attitudes which in turn 
-affect his/hei^ pejffdmance/.inytlie: language to^ Be. learned. They da not, 
_>weyer, appear to ^nfluencie directly the child's- level of proficiency. '/ 
Third, whether the fre^iuency of inter-ethn+c contact is defined' in terms . 

'of ,^elf-|pep6rts or'^ externa^ bbser^^frs, the high contact students 

» _ * • • _ ' * " .. . . 

consistently exhib^a^ more favourable attitudes' and less aljxiety thali 'the. , 
nqn-parjicipants after the excursion, WRefl ihTti>l differences'^are 
. StatisticSlly Ifhtrolledf The'elstiifiated jfeffects of the Hrip on'^Lov^gntactr 



Students vary as a- function op<rHe type'of ccJhtact measu/e^.used. When;the- 
participants were divided on the^bas'ts of^theTr own perception of Qontact; 
Low Contact students were very similar- to the^^tf)^n-par1^lci^)ants. When they^l^ 
were,dy ided on the, basis' 0/ pe^)>tf&t^,. Low "Contact studehts^ere more* , 
similar to. high contact studeiit^ on Behavioural. intentioB measiigfes, and, ' ' 
desire tojeapn French bUf'were^ot.significarttly diffei^t frojii-fhe • •' 
Control^ group on the other variables. Th^ese results ^s^cangly /suggest that- 
thfe niere fact -of. participatirj^in % ^i cultural, excursion d^es not necessaEily 
^promote more favourable attitudes toward' the Jiost. community and the host ' 
^ language.. Active, interaction with members ofthat community appears to be 

« . * , ' _ . p . ' . . • v.. 

an important factor in the "development of positii^e attitude§ and reduced 
anxiety about using the second 1.anc|uagfe outside the cla^sfoojB.. 
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: ^ . Comparisons of Parents of the Students in the v 

Experimental and Control 'Groups ' ' l\ 
> ♦ 

Variables Means 

Ex pari mental ' Control t 

"jl. Socio cultural aftitddes '22.59 19.39 4.30*^ 

2. Attitudes toward compulsorjr - ' 
French instruction 7^08 6.03 3.09** 

3. Attitudes toward French T.V." . . 

. exposure. ' , * " 8.07 6.89 • 2.56** 

4. Attitudes toward French as a . 

■ school. subject ' 14.33 13.35 2.09*' 

5: Expectations from French 

instruction , 15.^6 15.03 T.IO 

. * . ' ' 

6. Attitudes toward expansion 

on' the existing -French " . 

program • 16.20 15.63 ' .83^ 



7. Attitudes toward academic * " ^ ^ "'^ ^. 

subjects . 7.97 > 7;85 .89 



8. Self-ratings of French' ^ • -''^ 

skills 7.-89 7.55 ^ .71 

Edudttion . 2.56 2.76 -1.54 

10. Socio-economic status * 56.48 55.42" .47 



** p <".01 
* p < .05 
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Table 2 - , • » 
Correlatibns between Measures Obterfned from the Chi 
and Those Obtained from the" Parents, ' 



Idren 



Children Variables 
Ethn'ocentrism 

Attitude t9ward French' Canadians 

Interest In Foreign Languages 

Degree of Instrumentality 

Degree of Integratlveness 

Parental Encouragement 

Attitude •'toward Learning French 

Motivational Intensity 

Desire to Learn French 
* French Class Anxiety 

French Use Anxiety 
. Behavioural Intention to Sp^ak 

Behavioural Intention to Interact 

Aui^al. Comprehension * 

^Readlng Skill , 

Writing sic^l 



** p < .01 
* P < 



-•12 
.•24** 
•30** 

• 22* 

• 25*^ 

• 32** 
.J21** 

• 18* 

• 17* 

-;d7 

-•07 

• 20** 
•04 ; 
•^16* 

• 03 

• 12 ' 



/ 



• 01 

• 11 

:i3 

• 12 
^M2 

• 29** 

• 10 

• 06 

• 10 
-•15* 
-•12 

•08 

-:06 

• A3 

406 



3 

-•13 
' •IB** 
•21*** 

• 13 

• 19** 
•25** 

• 15* 

• 10 

• I4I 
-•06 

^^-•08 

.07 
-•03 

/ll 
-•02 

•05 ^ 



Parental Variables (names given below) 



-•12 
•27** 
•29** 
•25** 
•23** 

• 37** 

• 27** 
•22** 
•25** 



-:16* 
\&6 
•06 
-•01 
. •OO 

• 14* 
•04 

• 09 
•11 



••13 ^ -.06 



-•07* 
•23** 
.05 

M7* 

• 09 

• 18* 



• 09 
•08 

-•^' 
•07 

• 12 
•13 



-•02 
•06 
•16* 
•08 
•06. 
•18* 
•06 
•02 
•05 
-~,Q6_ 



-•02 
,.12 

•02 
'•07 

•01 
-•02 



2. 
3. 
#• 

. 5. 
6^ 
7. 
8^ 
9^ 

10^ 



7 

-1^* 

• 13 
•13 
•08 ?> 

• 11 
•09 
.07 
•08 , 
•07 
•03 
•09 
•04 
;09 
too 

-•02 
•02 



Socio cultyral attitudes # 

Attitudes toward compulsory French Instruction 

Attitudes toward French T^V^ e)?posure 

Attitudes toward French as a school sujiiect ^ 

Expectations from French Instruction/^ 

Attitudes tbwanf expansion on the existing French program 

Attitudes toward academic subjects 

StfTf-ratlngs of French skills 

Education 

SoclcT-economlc status 



8 

-•15* 

• 14* 
•12 
.13 

\09 
•31** 
•06 
•07 

• 08 
-•14* 

-:t)2 

•03 
-•08 

•21**^ 

•03 
-.01 . 



-•06 

• 12. ^ 
•14*^ 

^ •lO 

• 15* 

• 12 
•04 
^•08. 

-•06 

•03 

,00 
-•04 

•12 * 
-•01 



10 

-•15* 

• 12'' 
T08 , 
•00 

• 13 
•14* 
•06 

* •OB 

• 11 
-•08 
-•04 

• 07 

•00^- 

• 17* 

• 15* 
•07 





t 




Aural ' 

Comnrp* 

WWIIIi/l c 

hens Ion 


V 

neau mg 
Skill 


, Writing 
Skill 


— • l*T \ 


1 


-•16** 




• 


• 32** 


• CO 


97** 


* .30** 


• 1 J 


1 9* 


• 18** 




97** 


• 

• 33** 


•24** 


• 1 0 ^ 


• 24** 


•33** 


• JO * 


•42** 


•«j 1 


^fi** 
• JO^ 


•43** 


•30** 


• 33** 


•42** 


-•36** 


-•15** 


-•28** 


-• 


-•Oo / 


-•10 


•22** 


• ^24** 


•24** 


• 12* 


• 19** 


•22** 




•48** ^ 


•43** 


•48** ' 




•53** 


•43** 


\53** 











•1. 
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Analysis of Variance ,an(J Covariance Tables using Self-report as Classification Criterion* Means, 

I 

F-ratios and Significant A Tosteriori Tests Associated with Pre-test and Post-test Scores 



Analysis of Variance on Pre-test Scores 



Variables 
Ethnocentrism 

' 1 

Attitude toward Frenph Canadians 
Interest in Foreign Languages 
degree (Jf Instrumentality' 
Degree of Integrativeness 1 * 
Parental Encouragement 
Attitudes toward Learning French 
Motlvatlorfal Intensity 
-Desire to L^arn French ' " ' 
French Class Anxiety 
French Use Anxiety 
Behavioural Intention to Speak " 
Behavfoural Intention to Interact 



Means 

Control Low 



High F-ratio 



Significant 
A Posteriori 
Tests^ 



32.72 


32.93 


30.07 


1.78 




'45.16, 


48.14 


50.19 


4). 63** - 


-2** 


48.93 


49.37 


54.30 


3.61** 


2** 


18.62 ' 


20.00 


20.54 


3v36** 


2* 


19.44 


21.19 


,22.44 


' 7.64*** 


]-* 2*** 


42.67 


47.16' 


48.65 


^4.36** 


2** 


40.75 


46.42 


51.44 


'7.98*** 




20.05 


21 .47 


23.47 


-9.78*** • 


2*** 


19.02. 


20.79 


21.91 


8.34*** - 


"1* 2*** 


20.22. 


20.37 


17.07 


3^6** 


2** 3* 


'28.14 - 


29.00 


25.49 


3.36** 


2***3* 


' 4-57 


4.79" 


5.40 


3.66** 


2*** 


4.65 


4.97 


5.^1 


2.04 , 





Analysis of Covariance on Post-test Scores 

Significant 

Adjusted Means - ^ A Posteriori. 

Tests 

2*** 



2** 3** 
2**^ 3** 
2** 

2***3* 

2*r** 



i/Ontro 1 


Low 


High 


F-ratio 


32.29 , 


34.26 


31.70 


2.3a 


44.50 


45.19 


48,57 


5.04*** 


47.39 


46.87 


50.38 


,2.68 


17.97, 


17.92 


18.30 


0.15 


18.84 


18.44 


20.52 


3'.91**', 


42.54 


41.73 


46.99 


«5j4*** 


40.59 . 


.40.92 


44.17 


3.10** 


19.85 


19.75 


20.89 


2.10 . 


18.90 


19'. 59 


20.66 


5.60*** 


18.75. 


19.26 




0.49 ^ 


26.58 


25:36. 


24.55 


3.38** 


4.50 ~ 


, 4.91 


5.61 


ir.-37*** 


4.43 


.4. '90 


■ 5.44 


^8.26*** 



*** p < 01 
** p < .05 
* p < .10 



^. Control v^. Low 
2. Control vs. High 
. 3. Low vs. High 



o 
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Analysis of Variance and Covariance Tab^ei^sing Peer R«ff!ngs.as Classificatron Criterion^ 
Means, f-ratios and Signi'ficant A Posteriori Tests Associated with Pre-test^an^ Post-test Scores 



VariabTes 

* " r 

*Ethnocentrisra- 

Attitude toward Frerich- Canadians 
Interest. in Foreign Languag|s 
Degree of Instrumenta^l ity 
Degree of Integrativeness 
Parental Encoupagemeiit 
Attitudes .toward Learning French 
Motivational Intensity 
.•Desire to Learn French 
French Class Anxiety 
French Use^Anxiety 
^Behavioural Intention to Speak 
. Behavioural Intention to Interact 



Analys 

Means 
Control 

32.72 
■ 45.16 
48.93 
18.62 
19.44 
42.97 ' 
■^40. 75 
20.05 
19;,02 
20.22 
28.1.4 
4.57 
4.65 



Significant 
A Post;^riori 
Tests* 




is of Variance on Pre-test Scores 

■ ■-' : ' ). 

.Low ^High F-rati 

30.70 31 .61 /'1.4b 

49.12 49.45. 5.73*** 

51.52 51.36 1.76 

19.64 20.45 >3. 78** 

21.59 21.87 •,8^52*** 

.47.21 47.53 ;4.44** 

47I17 49.89 8.73***^ 

-21\84 2^.83^^9?J15***'" 
20.93*21.55 9.56*** 



Analysis of C-ovarian'ce oncost-test Scares 



'19.96 ^17.81 2.64 
2^.86 27..13 0.5^ 
5.01 5.23/^.76** 
5.13 5.14 .3.02** 




2** 

1*V*2*** 

]***2*** 
]** '2***' 
]** 2**.* 



2** 



Ad3usted means' 
Control ; Cow High 

.10 -■32-.^6 ^2.65° 
44^7 : 46.54 .50.35 
-47/49 "48.43 50^5.0 
J8.a] '^8.57^. lg.29 
' • -13.22 ?0.08 
,42.76 45.76 
42.20 44.55 
20^32 2«.98 
■ 20.27^.46 
18.^4 .fe.83 
24.99 24.48 
5.23** 5.68' 



18,97 
';42.77 
4U13 
19.98 

18.6ir 
. • 26,'60 
\ 4.51 
. 4\45 



Significant 
A Posteriori 



5.04* 5.42 



F-rati 0 


Tests 


0.19 




10.78*** 


Cm V/ 


2.99 




0.55 . 




1.70 




2*. 87 




3.47** 


* 2** 


2.33 




6.73*** 


]** 2*** 


0.06*' 




5.47*** 


2** 


17.26*** 


}***2*** 


11.22*** 


1** 2** 



****'P < .01 

** p < .05 
*r p < .10 



3.6 




^1* Control vs. Low 

2. Control vs. Migi\ 

3. Low vs. High 



J 
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